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THE BEAUTIFUL. 


EAUTIFUL faces arc 
those that wear — 
It matters little if dark 
or fair — 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


M)EAUTIFUL eyes are those 
that show, 

Like crystal panes where 
hearth-fires glow, 

Béautiful thoughts that burn below. 


@lpAuTIFUL lips are those 
whose words 
Leap from the heart like 
songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


WEAUTIFUL hands are those 
that do 

Work that is earnest and 
brave and true, 

Moment by moment, the long day 

through. 


go 

On kindly ministries to and 
fro, 

Down lowliest ways, if God will so. 


gEAUTIFUL shoulders are those 


In 1735, their home being burned, 
the Washingtons moved to an estate 
near Fredericksburg, in Overshatton 
parish. The schoolmaster of the 
parish was one Master Hobby, who 
taught in an old log schoolhouse; and 
we are told little George looked up 
to him with fear and awe. 

The greater part of Washington’s 
early education was obtained from his 
mother. Mary Washington was a 
remarkable woman, and from her 
Washington obtained that high sense 
of honor, integrity, and truth which 
characterized his after life. 

Augustine Washington left to his 
eldest son, Lawrence, by his first 
wife, his estate on Hunting Creek, 
embracing about twenty-five hundred 
acres. Lawrence Washington named 
the place Mount Vernon, after the 
gallant Englishman, Admiral Vernon, 
under whom he had served in the 
West Indies. 

George Washington was dearly 
loved by his step-brother, and spent 
the greater part of his time at Mount 
Vernon. He loved to wander in the 
woods in search of adventure. They 
probably stimulated the romantic side 
of his nature also, for when only six- 
teen years of age he was very much 
in love with a beautiful maiden, named 
Mary Bland. Washington wrote 
copious verses in her honor, in his 
round, school-boy hand, calling them 
* The Lowland Beauty.” 

History tells us that soon he was 
bravely over his first attack of the 
tender passion, and that this was his 
first and last attempt at poetical com- 


that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely 
care 
_ With patience, grace, and daily MADONNA. By Gasriet Max. 
prayer. 


F|EAUTIFUL lives are those that bless, — 


fe 
B j| Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains but few may 


guess. 


ALLEN P. ALLERTON. 


SOME INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE 
OF WASHINGTON. I. 

i BY LUCY BAER. 

(SAO the majority of Americans Wash- 
Whe ington’s beautiful home, Mount Ver- 
non, is so well known and so closely 
: Zui} connected with his whole career that 
they qu quite overlook his humble birthplace in the 
woods of Virginia. 


The illustrfous son of Augustine Washington © 


and Mary Ball first saw the light in an unpre- 
tentious stone house on the Potomac between 
Pope’s and Bridge’s Creeks, in Westmoreland 
County. 

The first monument ever erected to his memory 
was the simple slab placed on this site by his 
foster-son, George Washington Parke Custis, 
some eighty years later, and reads as follows: 


“ Here 
The 11 of February, 1782, 
GrorGE WASHINGTON 
Was born.”” 


There are now over two hundred monuments in 
his honor scattered over different parts of the 
country, 


position. Mary Bland afterward be- 
came the wife of Henry Lee, and the mother of 
“Legion Harry Lee,” of the Revolution, the 
father of the late Gen. Robert E. Lee, comman- 
der-in-chief of the Conféderate army in the Cau 
War. 

The coat-of-arms of the Washington family in 
full consists of eleven quarterings, and extends 
as far back as some years after the Norman 
Conquest. 

From a recent author I obtained the following 
interesting account of the coat-of-arms of the 
family in Virginia. The family chose for its arms 
the quartering seen in the upper left-hand corner 
of the escutcheon, supposed to be the original 
arms of the family, which consists of a white 
ground, three red mullets or spur-rowels (indi- 
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cating the filial distinction of the third son), and 
two red horizontal bars. - The crest is composed 
of a helmet surmounted by a ducal coronet, out 
of which proceeds a soaring raven, ‘he senti- 
ment, Exitus acta probat, “ Actions are testea by 
their results,” is inscribed on a scroll beneath 
the arms. The same author tells us that the 
words are from Ovid,—a part of a love letter 
from a young princess of Thrace to her negligent 
lover, a prince of Athens, 

The heart of our usually calm and collected 
Washington was taken by storm when he first 
saw the widow Custis. Ie succumbed to her 
charnis, and a typical Southerner in his love 
affairs, it did not take him long to make up his 
mind. On the third day after first meeting her 
he asked for the hand of Mrs. Custis, and was 
aocepted. 

Mrs. Custis was one of the most graceful and 
lovely women in Virginia. Accounts of her sur: 
passing loveliness on her wedding-day have been 
handed down from one generation to another. 
Her gown consisted of a white satin tilted petti- 
coat and corded white silk overskirt trimmed 
with point lace. Her jewellery was of pearl,— 
necklace and earrings. She wore high-heeled 
shoes of white satin with diamond buckles. 

George Washington came into possession of 
Mount Vernon in 1752, and it was there he took 
his bride shortly after they were married, Here 
some of the most noted people of the day were 
entertained; among them being such men as 
Franklin, Lafayette, Knox, Robert Morris, Vice- 
President Adams, Rochambeau, Hamilton, Schuy- 
ler, Marquis de Chastellux, and Livingston. 

The gentry lived in almost feudal-like style, 
surrounded by their black servants. Two of 
General Washington’s body servants have be- 
come characters in history, “ Billy” and “ Bishop.” 
Hunting, horse-racing, dinners, and balls were 
the amusement of the day. Wine was always 
plentiful in dispensing Virginia hospitality. The 
“Code” was also an institution of that State. 
We are told that Washington never on any occa- 
sion resorted to the code, although a man of 
quick temper. 

Charles Willson Peale’s painting of Washing- 
ton, which now hangs in the Vice-President’s 
room at the Capitol, is regarded by crities as the 
best likeness ever painted of him. It was painted 
in 1¢72> ! 

Washington received during his life a portrait 
of Frederick the Great from the King of Ger- 
many, accompanied with these words: “ From the 
oldest General in Europe to the Greatest Gen- 
eral in the World.”’ 


The first class of readers may be compared to 
an hour-glass, their reading being as the sand ; it 
runs in and runs out, and leaves not a vestige 
behind A second class resembles a sponge, which 
imbibes everything, and returns it in nearly the 
same state, only a little dirtier. A third class 1s 
like a jelly-bag, which allows all that is pure to 
pass away, and retains only the refuse and dregs. 
The fourth class may be compared to the slave of 
Golconda, who, casting aside all that is worthless, 
preserves only the pure gems. CoLEerIDGE. 


There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There’s a Icindness in his justice 
Which is more than liberty. 
For the love of God is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind ; 
And the heart of the Eternal 


Is most wonderfully kind. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. 


MY LOST SOLO-SINGER, 
( Concluded.) 


BY WALTER WENTWORTH. 


than usual, and the minute I set my 
eyes on him I saw that something 
strange lad happened. The boy 
was so excited he vould hardly speak. 
He fairly ran, as soon as he saw me, 
even though we were inside the church, and run- 
ning in church was strictly forbidden. “Ou Mr. 
Felton! he exclaimed in breathless excitement. 
“ He’s—she’s —a girl. Frank, — Frank Linley, I 
mean.” 

I can’t tell you how astonished I was. And be- 
fore I fully recovered myself Johnny ran on, “I 
found —the house, and was just going up to—the 
door, —and I saw him, her I mean, in girl’s clothes, 
combing another little girl’s hair. She was at the 
window, and when she saw me she grew red and ran 
away.” 

“id you call?” I asked. 

“Oh, no! I—was — I didn’t kinder like to.” 

“ Well, we will go down there after service,” I 
said; “you can show me the way.” , 

Dear me, how I was puzzled! I fear I didn’t do 
my work very well that forenoon. But the end of 
the service came; and Johnny, whose astonishing 
sobriety had surprised the rest of the boys into 
similar good behavior, joined me for the walk to 
“The Corners.” 

The place was a squalid dirty settlement, at the 
best; and Jolinny led me straight to one of the 
mexnest and rudest of the dwellings. ‘There were 
faint traces of a fence in front, bits of unsightly 
refuse were scattered about, slats were wanting 
from the few half-hung blinds, and the steps rattled 
noisily under our feet as we went up to the house. 

In response to my knock a coarsely dressed 
woman, with a careworn and even fierce expression 
of face, opened the door, beckoned us in, and led 
the way into the front room. Then hastily dusting 
two chairs with her apron, she said, speaking for 
the first time, ‘ You are Mr. Felton, I suppose, and 
this”? — turning toward Johnny — “is Johnny 
Gray. 

Her look was somewhat menacing; and she had 
evidently heard of him from our solo-singer. 
Johnny’s usual air of independence was wanting, 
and he seemed too shocked by our discovery and by 
the sad squalor of the place to return the look of 
defiance. ButI hastened to begin the conversation, 
which promised to be at the best unpleasant, by say- 
ing, ‘ You are the mother of one of our singers, are 
you not?” 

“Yes, I s’pose I am,” she answered coldly, and 
waited for me to go on. 

I saw more and more clearly the reason of her 
aggressive manner. She knew she had done wrong 
in allowing her little girl to thus play the part of a 
boy, and she was expecting me to reproach ‘her. 
But that I would not do, strange and wrong as her 
conduct had been; for the poverty of the home was 
apparent in everything about it, even the thin, 
pinched face of a little child I saw peeping in at the 
window. So, with pity in my heart, I said, “Mrs. 
Linley, can’t I help you in some way by clothing or 
food ?” 

She was just beginning some harsh reply, when 
the door flew open, and my lost solo-singer, Frank 
—her real name was Frances— came quickly into 
the room, buried her head in her mother’s lap, and 
burst into tears. She was dressed as Johnny had 
seen her, in her own proper clothes, and I wondered 
how I could ever have been so deceived. The poor 
child was in great distress, and sobbed out, “O 
mother, mother! Don’t speak so to Mr. Felton. 
He has been real good and kind to me.” 

Her grief was not without its effect on the 
mother; and. her stern features relaxed a little as 
she stroked her child’s head. - Suddenly I obeyed an 
impulse, and going to them, I took the girl’s hand, 


Sq JOHNNY GRAY came to chureh earlier. 


kissed her forehead, and said to her soothingly, 
“Come, Frank, let me tell you about the music of to- 
day and last Sunday.”” And leading her back to my 
chair, she hid her head on my shoulder whe 1 
talked about the church service. 

This confidence and affection between us serve! 
to quite break down the mother’s mingled pride and 
shame; and forgetting her forced reserve she told 
me a long story of want and suffering that pained 
me even in hearing it. Her husband was dead; she 


‘had two children smaller than Frances, and they 


had been reduced to the verge of starvation at 
times. ‘The idea of the choir had first come to the 
girl; but she had undertaken the plan by the final 
consent of her mother, and only when they were in 
the most desperate straits. ‘The suit of clothes she 
wore had been her brother’s, now long since dead. 

I could not reproach the poor mother, driven to 
the wrong act by her suffering children; for | saw 
that she felt keenly enough the magnitude of the 
sin. And as for little Frances, sobbing at my side, 
I thought the dear child would break her heart, 
Altogether it was a sad scene; but [ was glad that 
IT had found it all out, and I forced the reluctant 
woman to allow me to bring her food and clothing. 

As we walked homeward, Johnny and I, the 
very frequent use which the boy made of his hand- 
kerchief showed me how he felt. Suddenly an idea 
seized him, and he began bravely, “I wonder, Mr. 
Felton— But his voice ended in a gasp, and then 
he used his handkerchief again. 

After we had walked a little farther, Johnny 
cleared his throat and began again, more cautiously, 
“YT wonder, Mr. Felton, if we choir-boys could n’t 
get up a subscription for — for Frances. We treated 
her so, and—” 

Here there were signs of breaking up again, and 
I kindly interrupted. “ But we mustn't say anything 
about whom it is for, Johnny. If you ean get the 
boys to give without knowing all the facts, it would 
be a very good plan.” f 

So it was done. Johnny succeeded in raising 
from the boys several dollars, which he sent to 
Frances by me, one day when I went to carry 
some other kind gifts from the rector of the church. 
For he was the only person, besides Johnny and my- 
self, who knew — until many years had passed — 
the real facts regarding “ My Lost Solo-Singer.” 


ALL FOR A CHILD. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


When Christmas comes a child is born ; 
He gives the world its glorious joy, 

And that is why the Christmas morn 
So pleases every girl and boy. : 


When New Year smiles, we say tlhe same, — 
A child of love has walked our way ; 

He whispers low his darling name, 
And we are glad on that good day. 


When spring returns, it also stands’ 

For beauteous child that scatters flowers. 
All seasons hold within their hands, 

For little children, happy hours ; 


And everything that God has made 
Repeats this music in our ears: 

With little children we have played, 
And thus we find a smile for tears.” 


Let us do our duty in our shop or our kitchen, 
the market, the street, the office, the school, the 


home, just as faithfully as if we stood in the front 


rank of some great battle, and we knew that victory 
Jor mankind depended on our bravery, strength, 
and skill. When we do that the humblest of us 
will be serving in that great army which achieves 
the welfare of the world. TnkoporE PARKER, 


— 


see us.” 
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HOW TOMMY WAS CURED. 


HE Editor of Every Oruer Sunpay asks for 
stories of real children. Wenone of us wish 
to make either grown people or children think 

too much about themselves, but it might be good 
for us all to hear about ourselves sometimes-in a 
way that would make us “see ourselves as others 
We are very quick to notice when any 
one else is foolish, self-conscious, or conceited; then 
we make ourselves just as ridiculous without per- 
éeiving it at all. 

I once had a boy in my Sunday-School class who 
had what might be called a diseased love of noto- 
riety, the same passion that leads grown people to 
do anything foolish or wicked for the sake of being 
mentioned in the newspapers. If he could only 
attract my attention and the other boys’ by making 
faces, or some other absurdity, he was happy. 
Reproof did him no good, for it was what he wanted ; 
and if he was told to go a little way off, and sit on 
a chair by himself, he was all the more pleased. I 
often thought if he could only see how silly he 
appeared it would have a good effect upon him. I 
will call this boy Tommy. 

Thad another boy in my class at the same time, 
a bright child who had been carefully brought up 
at home, whom I considered my most promising 
scholar and whom I will call Carl. 

One day when I was quite in despair as to how I 
should deal with Tommy, I thought I would adopt 
a new plan, so before the class lesson began I 
said: “Boys, Tommy wants us to notice him, but 
I think we must disappoint him. Carl, 1am going 
to put him next to you, and please take no notice 
of him whatever.” 

Accordingly, I placed Tommy at the end of the 
pew, where he could not get out, and put Carl next 
to him. Tommy wriggled.and twisted, made up 
faces, and tried in every way to attract Carl’s 
attention. I don’t know but what he stuck pins 
into him. But Carl looked straight at me and 
never took the smallest notice of Tommy, nor did 
Teither. The other boys followed our example, so 
that Tommy, finding himself so perfectly neglected, 
began to keep quiet and listen, and we had a very 
good lesson. When it was over I felt for the first 
time that I was learning how to deal with Tommy, 
and calling Carl to me I told him I was really very 
much obliged to him, as he had Belper me a great 
deal. 

Perhaps Carl was like most hops in not liking 
praise, or perhaps he thought he must speak out 


- his opinion once, for he looked round to make 


sure Tommy was in hearing distance, and then 
remarked loudly and severely, “ 7 am not in the 
habit of noticing cubs unless they growl too loud.” 
Tommy went meekly home without noticing the 
implied threat. I was relieved to find that. Carl 
was not too patient for a natural boy, and after all 


_ was not his habit of not noticing cubs a good one? | 
Dees 


L. 


To most men experience is like the stern-lights of 
a ship, which illumine only the track it has passed. 
COLERIDGE. 


THE FIRST CORN-POPPER. 
MRS. F. H. BAILEY. 


T was New Year’s night; the house had rung 
with good wishes since the early morn. Every 
creature on Red Gate Farm had been wished a 
“Happy New Year” by the laddie. Poddles and 
‘Toddles purred, and thanked him as well as cats can. 
At the barn Dorrance, the cream-colored cow, hada 


- new baby calf, a great wonder to this city child; and 


he had stood for an hour that day leaning over the 
pen, talking to the bossy, while the mother cow an- 
swered all his questions with a low “moo.” Now 
the lamps were lighted; there were lots of coals in 
the fireplace, and Aunt Maria proposed having some 


popcorn. 


“To-night’s the night for the corn-popper story 
you promised me, and I want every word true,” said 
the laddie, drawing his chair close to Uncle Horace, 

“Tt shall be just as you wish, true names and 
all. As I told you the ‘First Friction Match’ 
story at Christmas, I guess that Aunt Maria will 
tell you this one.” 

Aunt Maria consented, and began, ‘‘ My father 
was a very ingenious man, and knew how to make 
a great many useful articles. He was born in the 
old house next to this, and lived there all his boy- 
hood. When he married he moved into the vil- 
lage, where he had a shop and worked at his 
trade, — repairing clocks and watches. Both fa- 
ther and mother were very fond of popcorn, and 
almost every night in the winter they popped some 
in the spider. It was pretty slow work, and father 
bethought himself of a better way. 

“ He went down the main road to Mr. Amos Kel- 
ley’s Wire factory, and bought a sheet of woven 
wire and some wire to sew with; when he got home 
with his material he did not tell any one but my 
mother what he was going to do. He went into his 
shop, drew the curtains, and went to work. He 
wanted the boys to think he had gone away, so 
that he should not be disturbed. My father wasa 
great favorite with every young man and boy in the 
village, and they used to spend a great deal of time 
at his shop; he helped them about their studies, 
planned with them how they could go away to 
school and college. 

“On this particular day, late in the fall of 1837, he 
got out his big shears for cutting tin and wire, and 
cut from his sheet of wire two pieces, nine inches 
by three inches, for the sides of his corn-popper, 
then two pieces, five inches by three inches, for the 
ends; these he sewed together with wire; then he 
cut and sewed in the bottom. The cover he bound 
with tin and sewed upon one side to the box. When 
the handle was put in place and secured the first 
corn-popper was completed, in the little village of 
Hopkinton, New Hampshire, by Mr. Francis P. 
Knowlton, in November, 1837. 

“The neighbors all said it was a fine thing, and 
that he could make his fortune if he would get it 
patented. Two young men, who were visiting here 
from the West, each purchased one at fifty cents 
apiece, to take to Chicago, promising to send him 
orders for more. 

“ After this father spent all the spare hours cut- 
ting and sewing upon the corn-poppers, until he 
had two dozen made, —aslow, tedious task; then 
he hired a horse and carried them to the nearest 
city, Concord. 

“My mother’s heart beat high with expectation ; 
the prospect of a good business, with an increased 
income, was not to be slighted by hard-working 
fathers and mothers, with little mouths to feed and 
little feet to shoe. No wonder her song ceased and 
her face grew sad when father came home with his 
corn-poppers unsold, and heard this story from his 
lips: — 

“«T could not sell them at any price. ‘They 
scouted at the invention, —said I had been spend- 
ing my time and money foolishly, and that there 
would be no sale for them. When I spoke of 
having a patent, they laughed aloud. Finding 
I could not sell them, I proposed to leave them 
and pay a liberal commission on all they could 
sell. ‘‘Oh yes,” they said, “you can leave them if 
you like, but we shall have to charge you storage 
on such a mess of trash.” Those were their very 
words, and I just got on my wagon and started for 
home, feeling as though I had been made fun of.’ 

“One by one he gave away, or sold to the Western 
customers, his little stock. He never had the cour- 
age to make any more. After this Mr. Kelley gota 
mould and pressed them into the required shape, 
though it was some years before there was a de- 
mand for them. Gradually their value became 
known; and as the silver threads came in father’s 
hair, every home in New England ut least owned a 
corn-popper. 


“ He lived to see his pet idea become a household 
article. It was never patented, but as one after an- 
other took up their manufacture, there was a ready 
sale; and the firm at Concord who wanted to 
charge storage kept them for sale in later years at 
asmall profit. * 

“ A few years before father died he gave tlie first 
corn-popper (which he made that day behind his 
drawn curtains in his little shop) to the New Hamp- 
shire Antiquarian Society. You remember tlie 
beautiful brick building, called the ‘ Long Memorial 
Building,’ in Hopkinton Village? Mrs. William 
H. Long of Boston erected this building in memory 
of her late husband, who was a school-boy here. 
When completed she presented it to the New 
Hampshire Antiquarian Society for their home, and 
that of the Free Public Library, just established. 

“This society was started by three boys many 
years ago, and their collection was kept in a 
back chamber in the Crowell home on Beach Hill. 
From that small beginning it has grown to be tlie 
largest collection of curious ancient relics in the 
State, and is visited yearly by a great many people. 
Standing proudly among the curiosities can be seen 
the first corn-popper.” 


HOW PEOPLE LOOK AT THINGS. 
BY MRS. BE. °C. WILSON. 


Y friend Mr. Watson had a present of a 
picture of Robert Burns. He was much 
pleased with it. There were three reasons 

why he cared so much for it : first, the picture itself 
is beautiful; then being a Scotchman, he loves 
Robert Burns, as all Scotchmen do; and more than 
both these reasons together, the picture was sent to 
him in memory of a dear friend who had just died. 
With all these reasons, you can understand how 
deep an affection my friend had for his picture 

The next day after it was sent to him his little 
six-year-old son stood looking at it for a long time. 
At last he asked, — 

“Ts that man dead ?” 

“Oh, yes; he died more than a hundred years 
ago.” 

The child’s look of interest vanished ; 
a disgusted air he said, — 

“J don’t see what you want of so many pictures 
of dead people. Half the pictures in this house are 
pictures of dead people.” 

That is what this beautiful aoc was to him, — 
the picture of a dead, long-ago-done-with man. 

By and by in comes Baby, just a year and a half 
old. ‘The first thing she spies is, of course, the 
new picture. She has just learned the meaning of 
“yound-round,” er as she says it, “ wow-wow.” 
She calls the clock face ‘‘ wow-wow.” She orders 
oyster crackers by reaching out her wee hands and 
shouting, ‘ wow-wow.” ‘“ Wow-wow ” is the first 
thing she makes when she finds herself, chalk in 
hand, before her little blackboard. She is quite 
foolish over the ‘‘ wow-wows” she discovers every- 
where. She looks long and earnestly at Robbie 
Burns. Is she really impressed by the bright face ? 
Not a bit of it. Ina moment she shouts out glee- 
fully, ‘‘ Wow-wow!”’ That’s what the picture is 
to Baby,—only the ‘‘wow-wow” which encircles 
the face of the handsome Robbie. 

Before long Bridget appears with broom and 
duster, in much bustle and hurry. 

“ Faith, then,” she mutters to herself, “ why don’t 
they hang the new picture on the wall, where he 
belongs? It’s me they ’ll be blaming, if he gets 
broken, the nuisance!” 

Then gazing just a moment at te face, she adds: 
“Its a foine, likely-looking lad, too; but he ought 
to be hung.” 

She sets to work, never noticing her own joke; 
and that’s what the new picture is to her,—a 
“nuisance,” a thing to be got out of the way. 

I have got into a way lately of wasting too much 
time by letting myself fall a-thinking over things; 


with quite 
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BEGINNING OF JORDAN. 


and I fell a-thinking over all this. 
exceedingly common-place way : — 

“ How differently people look at the same thing!” 
I thought. How differently even my friend and I 
feel about a good many things! To be sure, we 
feel alike about this picture; but there are ever so 
many things we don’t feel alike about, For in- 
stance, I “dote” on Welsh rarebit, or any form of 
toasted or melted cheese. I know it is indigestible 
in its natural state, but how any one can find it 
otherwise than delicious when it is toasted is what 
I cannot appreciate. Yet my friend makes up a 
wry face at the thought of cheese in any form. 
“One man’s meat is another man’s poison,” and 
true it is. 

Well, it ’s fortunate we don’t all like the same 
thing, for there surely would n’t be enough of it, 
whatever it was. Imagine for yourself what a 
havoc it would make if we all liked the same 
people! The rest of us, unloved ones, would all 
want to die immediately. 

When I was a school-girl, we once had to write a 
composition on these lines, —they may not be ex- 
actly right, but they are just as I remember them 
after so many years : — 


I began in an 


“ A cowslip by the river’s brim, — 
A yellow cowslip ’t was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


“ Well,” thought I to myself, “ what else is it?” 
One boy told the teacher that all he could think 


of to write about cowslips was that they were nice 
for greens. The teacher laughed; but I remem- 
bered the good times I had had the summer before 
picking and eating cowslip greens; and I thought 
that boy had just hit the mark, and was a very 
sensible boy. 

That was something like a score of years ago; 
and to-day I would go cowslipping, and get my 
grown-up feet as soaking wet as I used to get my 
childish ones in those days, just for those same 
cowslips. But not for cowslip greens! I don’t like 
cowslip greens now; I ‘call them bitter. But I’d 
go now just for the pleasure of picking and having 
in vases all about my room those soft, yellow, dainty 
cowslip flowers, which you fling aside when you 
pick cowslip greens. You see, the cowslip is 
“something more” to me now; and you see, too, 
how even the same people feel differently about a 
thing at different times. 

And the more I kept a-thinking, the more surely 
I knew that we must n’t expect to have other people 
think as we do. Indeed, it would be a stupid, un- 
interesting world if we all thought alike, would it 
not? So we must not despise other people’s ways 
of looking at things because they are not like ours. 

Of course, about all the great virtues we must all 
think alike, — about honor and truth and justice and 
generosity and bravery and all the rest; but there 
are more things that we can’t think alike about than 
there are that we can. 


It is a great thing to be broad-minded. If you 


want to be that, you must have your mind broad 
enough to think your own thouglits truly and 
clearly, and yet to put yourself in other people’s 
way of thinking, so as to be sure you are not holding 
on to a thought after all that is not the best. Some 
people cannot do that. They cling so tightly to 
their own ideas that they can’t see any good thing 
in any other way of looking at things than their 
own. That-is because they are narrow-minded. 
Always respect other people’s thoughts. 


There are in knowledge these two excellences, — 
first, that it offers to every man, the most selfish and 
the most exalted, his peculiar inducement to good. 
It says to the former, “ Serve mankind and you 
serve yourself ;”’ to the latter, “‘ In choosing the 
best means to secure your own happiness, you will 
have the sublime inducement of promoting the 
happiness of mankind.” The second excellence of 
knowledge is that even the selfish man, when he has 
once begun to love virtue from little motives, loses 
the motives as he increases the love, and at last 
worships the deity, where before he ony coveted 
the gold upon its altar. BuLwer Lyrvron. 


GUIDO AND HIS PUPIL. 
BY REV. RICHARD METCALF. 


WANT to tell you about a painter who 
lived in Italy, 450 years ago. Guido 
was his name. At least his mother al- 
ways called him Guido, and therefore 
I prefer to call him so, too. Yetif 
you should look at my copy of his picture of “Jesus 
on the Mount of Transfiguration,” you would see 
on the back that it was painted by “Fra Angelico,” 
which was the new name his countrymen gave him 
when he grew up. 

But for my part I think he must have been better 

pleased with the name his mother called him by 
when he was a boy,—don’t you? 

This Guido loved painting. No one who ever 
saw his pictures of Christ and the Holy Angels can 
doubt that. But there was something he loved still 
more, — and that was the Christ, saints, and angels 
whose portraits he painted. He was not like some 
artists who must paint something, it matters little 
what, and who therefore are as willing to put holy 
men and holy scenes on the canvas as any other. 
On the contrary, you feel that he loved holy things 
so much that besides thinking and talking of them, 
he felt that he must paint them in order to express 
his reverence and admiration. 

So he always used his art for religious purposes 
and in the most religious spirit. He never touched 
pencil or brush without first offering a prayer; and 
as he laid the colors upon his pictures of some sa- 
cred scene, he turned all his thoughts and imagina- 
tions to what is holy and heavenly. It seemed a 
sacrilege to him that any save a pure-minded man_ 
should try to represent the heavenly beings; and 
if one of his pupils uttered an oath or a vulgar 
jest, or showed any sign of coarseness or vulgarity, 
Guido banished him from the studio at once, or at 
least forbade his having anything to do with the 
portrait of a saint or angel. Over and over again 
he said to the young men, “ Only holy hands must 
paint a holy face. When a wicked man draws a 
picture of the blessed Christ he crucified the son of 
God afresh and puts him to an open shame.” 

But there was one pupil with whose character 
Guido was not at all pleased, and yet he could not 
turn him away. This was young Lorenzo, who 
was connected with the ruling family of Florence ; 
and the artist would have been instantly banished 
from the city, had he dared banish this youth from 
the studio. So in spite of a violent, reckless temper, 
which continually showed itself in angry words, 
quick blows, and fierce quarrels, Lorenzo kept 
coming to the artist’s room; and Guido was forced to 
endure his presence and give him the instruction he 
den:anded. But for all that, the rules of the studio 
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were still enforced, and the young man was never 


_ jallowed to draw the features of saint or angel, much 


less of the holy child Jesus. 


He could touch 


Ne but the trees, rocks, or clouds that were 


introduced into the pictures, or paint the likeness 


of some man or demon who figured in the scene. 


} 


_ Thus in the “‘ Temptation of Jesus,” Lorenzo was 


allowed to draw only the likeness of the Devil, and 


in the conflict which Saint Michael carried on with 


—_— 


— ol 


1 


that or nothing,” the master replied. 
studio of mine, only holy hands shall touch the 
_ pencil to a holy face.” 


the Dragon, he was forbidden to paint anything 
except the hideous face of the fiend. In vain did he 


‘protest against the rules that condemned him to this 


“Tt must be 
“Tn this 


most odious part of an artist’s work. 


So the master kept on 
painting angels and growing more angelic, and 
the pupil painted fiends, till he began somewhat to 


resemble them himself. 


But at last there came a change. While Guido 
was frescoing the walls of St. Mark’s Convent in 
Florence, he found a manuscript sermon of Tauler, 
the German preacher, entitled “ Holy Magic,” and 
was led by curiosity about the name to read it 


_ through from beginning to end. It was very short 


—in fact only about half as long as this story — 
and therefore it was finished in a very few minutes, 
but it was not forgotten through all the remaining 
years of his life. For the “ Holy Magic” of which 


it told was the divine attraction in the face of 


‘, 


‘\ 


Jesus Christ. “ Whoever looks at the Saviour, long 
‘and steadily, begins to wish that he was like him,” 

said the preacher; “and if you look at him long 
and steadily enough, you will actually become some- 
‘what like him in thoughts, feelings, and even in 
your very face.” The sermon closed with the New 
Testament words about beholding the glory of the 
Lord, and being changed by that act into his 


_ “image,” that is, into his likeness; for this is what 


was meant by “Holy Magic,” and the preacher 
asked everybody to practise it. ‘“I’ll try the virtues 
of it as soon as I get home,” said the artist to him- 
self. “Ill practise this magic on that pupil of 
mine, and put its power to the test.” 

So on the morrow, as the pupils assembled in the 
studio, the artist called Lorenzo to his side and bade 


him give up the work on which he was engaged and 


paint a picture of the Christ as he appeared to his 


a 


could have understood the order 


disciples on the mountain top when he was trans- 
figured before them, and the fashion of his counten- 
ance was altered, and his raiment was white and 
glistening. All who heard the request were 
amazed at it, and the young man most of all. He 
could not believe the master was inearnest. It was 
a violation of the one law which had never been 
broken in that room. He looked up to see if he 
aright. But 
Guido merely pointed to his own picture of the 


_ Transfiguration, and signified his wish that Lorenzo 


‘Seldom did artist ever make slower progress. 


should begin his task at once. 

And he did begin at once, with a mingling of 
eagerness, anxiety, and fear, such as he had never 
known before; but as day followed day, he 
seemed no nearer the end than he was at first. 
He 
would sit for an hour as if entranced before the 
master’s picture, and then would go off into a day- 
dream about the glorified Christ, till the light faded 
from the room, and the pupils went away, and he 
was there alone without having drawn a line. Or if 
he drew a little one day, he erased it the next, for he 


_ said, “ The Holy One is more beautiful than that.” 


eee taal 


Said the master one evening ; “ Lorenzo, have you 
painted the Christ ?” 
“No, my master,” 


he replied ; “he is too far 


- away from me.” 


“Then you must search for him all the more,” 
said Guido. 
And the next time, it was, “ Have you finished 
the Christ, Lorenzo ?” 
“No, my master; he is too high above me.” 
“Then you must climb all the higher,” 
Guido. 


said 


END OF JORDAN. 


And yet again the question was, “Is that face 
drawn, Lorenzo?” 

““No, my master, lam not worthy to touch even 
the hem of his garment.” 

“All the more reason why you should touch it ;” 
said Guido. “She who touched that, you re- 
member, was healed.” 

So week followed week, with very few changes on 
the canvas, but a great many changes in Lorenzo’s 
nature, till at last he seemed as if the countenance 
of Jesus had been photographed.on his mind. Then 
he began in real earnestness to paint, and seldom 
ceased his labors from the earliest dawn of light till 
the darkness forced him to lay aside the brush. It 
was done at last; and a more’ beautiful, loving, 
inspiring face has net often looked out of canvas. 
No pupil in Florence had ever achieved so marked 
a success, and the studio was crowded with citizens 
who were loud in expressing their delight. Guido 
himself praised it the most warmly of any, and 
declared that few, if any, of the masters in that 
‘day could surpass it. 

Yet among the young man’s friends, the change 
in his character seemed more marvellous than his 
new genius for painting. One after another tried to 
account for it, but in vain. Guido alone knew the 
secret, and he would not tell it to the world. “It is 
the ‘Holy Magic,” he whispered to himself. 
“Lorenzo has beheld the Lord’s glory till he is 
changed into the Lord’s likeness.” 


The brave only know how to forgive ; it is the 
most refined and generous pitch of virtue nature 
can arrive at. Cowards have done good and kind 
actions, — cowards have even fought, nay, some- 
times even conquered ; but a coward never forgave. 
It is not in his nature; the power of doing tt flows 
only from a strength and greatness of soul, con- 
scious of its own force and security, and above the 
little temptations of resenting every fruitless attempt 


to interrupt its happiness. STERNE. 


REMINISCENCES. OF REV. RICHARD 
METCALF 


BY ELLEN BRADFORD STEBBINS. 


T was late in the afternoon of a beautiful Octo- 
ber day. Into one of the Boston-bound trains 
stopping for passengers at Winchester, Mas- 

sachusetts, flocked a small crowd of happy-looking 
persons, the most of whom, with laugh and chat, 
adjusted themselves to circumstances by taking 
standing positions in the aisles of the cars. <As 
the train started again, an elderly, prim-looking 
woman against whose seat I leaned said to me: 
“Who are all these people, and where have they 
been?” “They are coming from a Unitarian 
Conference,” I replied, “ which has been held to- 
day in Winchester.” “ Conference!” ejaculated my 
questioner, disapprovingly ; “I sh’d think they ’d 
been to a ptenic!” 

I made no reply, but thinking the matter over 
then and since, have been unable to make it seem 
wicked to bring away cheerful looks and voices 
from that conference, held in the church. which 
pastor and people had dedicated “to the glad 
worship of God.” 

That pastor was the Rev, Richard Metcalf, who 
“being dead ” now these twelve years nearly, “ yet 
speaketh,’ not only through the charming little 
stories appearing from time to time in these pages, 
but as an “abiding memory ” in the hearts of those 
who were privileged to know him as pastor and 
preacher. 

Several years after the occurrence above alluded 
to, and when I had been for some time a member of 
his parish, I heard him relate at some church 
gathering an incident of that very conference. He 
said that one of the visiting clergymen having ar- 
rived rather early at the church that morning, drove 
on, and called at his house. “ How beautifully 
your church is trimmed with autumn leaves,” he 
remarked to Mr. Metcalf. “Is it?”? Mr. Metcalf 
replied quietly ; “I haven’t seen it yet.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said he, “that you 
have n’t been down there to make sure that every- 
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thing was all right?” “And then,” said Mr. 
Metcalf, in telling us the story, “I told him that 
my flower committee would feel insulted if I should 
go around to see if they had done their duty, — what 
was expected of them.” 

While Mr. Metcalf used this incident to illustrate 
his confidence in all the willing workers of his par- 
ish, it has often seemed to me suggestive of his own 
skill in setting every one at work, and his art of in- 
spiring every one to do his best. 

Always a martyr to ill health, it was wonderful 
that he could accomplish what he did, but there 
was great force of character beneath his quiet, 
simple manner. He was not one of those who think 
that nothing can be done well unless they do it 
themselves. He understood human nature well, 
and knew that nothing interests like responsibility, 
so that under his guidance the various activities of 
his parish were well distributed, and went on, not 
“like clock work,” for that is mechanical, but rather 
like a living organism, each member necessary to 
the perfect whole. 

His tact and sympathy were such that the most 
reserved could draw near, and were not lacking 
when one wished to share a bit of fun with him. A 
certain “old salt” in his congregation, with a quick 
ear for any landsman’s slip on nautical matters, 
laughingly corrected his mistaken idea, appearing 
in the illustration of some point in a sermon, that 
rocky ground was the best “ holding ground” for 
an anchor. The sailor’s exposition of the superior 
advantages of mud or sand must have been con- 
vincing, for at a subsequent “ sociable ” Mr. Metcalf 
came up to shake hands, and to say, “Captain, I 
promise you that I will never anchor on a rocky 
bottom again.” 

He delighted in children and young people, and 
entered with enthusiasm into all their interests. 
At the very first meeting of the “ Good Will Club ” 
that I attended, a game was played called “ throw- 
ing light,” and Mr. Metcalf, unable to be present, 
joined in the fun by sending as a contribution from 
his sick-room a mystifying series of definitions of 
the worb Club, of which I can recall only these: 
“Tt is dear to the Patagonian ; children ery for it; 
we have in Winchester the best one that I ever 
knew.” 

Many of his stories, which we now see in print 
for the first time, were written for a little man- 
uscript paper called “The Evening Star,” which 
was read aloud at the monthly Sunday-School con- 
certs, and which also contained other choice things 
from his pen. Sometimes manuscript copies of 
these stories were sold at the church fairs. Special 
services were frequent; and some of the harvest 
concerts, with their wealth of fruits and vegetables, 
and beautiful christening services, where a silvery 
jet of water sparkled up in a bower of green, re- 
main distinct in the memory. 

Equally vivid is the remembrance of many of his 
sermons, so uplifting and strengthening, and there- 
fore so helpful. 

His series of lectures on the Unitarian belief was 
published in 1869, with the title “‘ Letter and Spirit,” 
and of this at least four editions were printed in as 
many years. Happily, too, we have since he left us 
a volume of his later sermons, called “ The Abiding 
Memory,” with which is included an admirable 
memoir. From it all one may learn something of 
what he was and of what he taught, while to his 
own people its pages seem to utter the very tones of 
his beloved voice. 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. —No. 10. 
The Practical Joker. 
BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 
UR big Leo was a dear, good dog on the 
() whole, — affectionate, clever, intelligent, 
and humorous. Ah! that was the poor 
dog’s undoing; he was too humorous, for his fun 
took the form of practical jokes. These gave his 
master much trouble, and at last cost Leo his 
life. 


-was back again at the station. 


The delight of Leo’s heart was to go out into the 
country with his master and spend the day at a 
farm. Sometimes it was not convenient to take 
Leo, and he was left at home. ‘This did not suit 
him at all; and his favorite joke was to watch his 
master out of sight from the front window witha 
most dejected air, the moment he was out of sight 
to go into the garden at the back of the house, 
jump over the fence, which was certainly eight feet 
high, and be at the station before his master. 

At the station he kept well out of sight. 

When the train arrived Leo would get on the same 
train, but not in the same car with his master. 
When: they were well out of the city, and he knew 
it would be impossible to send him back, he would 
appear at his master’s side. : 

One day Leo made a little mistake, and so the joke 
was against him that time. 

He thought his master was going to the farm 
when he was really going in quite another direction. 
Off he started over the back fence; reached the sta- 
tion just in time to get on the cars, and the train 
had gone some miles before he discovered his master 
was not on it. Nothing disconcerted, he waited till 
he came to the right station, got off, trotted to the 
farm, where he spent tle day, and at the right time 
The conductor, who 
knew Leo, let him get on his train and go back to 
the city. 

Leo never made that mistake again. 

Another favorite joke of Leo’s was to ring the 
front-door bell by slipping his big paw under the 
wire which was by the side of the front door, on 
the inside, and pulling it. 

Then he would hide; and when the maid came in 
answer to the bell, of course there would be no one 
there, and equally of course the maid would open 
the door wide and look all about. ‘Then Leo would 
rush past her and out into the street, barking, wag- 
ging his tail, and grinning so he showed all his 
teeth, so delighted would he be with the success 
of his trick. 

Leo was not allowed alone in the streets, and 
there were very good reasons why, for although he 
had been talked to seriously, and eyen whipped, his 
master had been unable to break him of an ugly 
trick of running against and knocking children 
down. 

It seemed as though he could not resist this 
temptation. He would see a little child walking be- 
fore him, would make a sudden rush, jump up, hit 
him in the back with his strong paws; down the 
little child would go, — Leo running off wagging his 
tail and grinning in a droll way he had, which was 
as surely laughing as ever a human being laughed. 

Of course the children were frightened, and their 
mothers and fathers angry; and many were he 
threats made against naughty Leo. 

Whenever any one complained about this, Leo 
was scolded and shut up. He always managed to 
get out before long; and the first chance he had, 
down he would knock another child. 

Poor dog! he paid dearly for his fun. His end 
ought to be a warning to all practical jokers who 
will have their fun no matter whose feelings are 
hurt. 

Poor Leo was poisoned, — poisoned, no doubt, by 
some one whose little children had been knocked 
down and hurt by him. 


A MESSAGE TO GIVE. 
SUSANNA B. B. MERRIFIELD. 


“T°LL give a sweet song 
This bright winter morn,” 
Thought he, 

The bird in the tree; 
“T’ve nothing to do 

But sing the day through; 
Oh, I will sing, 

And make the woods ring! 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee |” 


“ As long as I live 

I’ve a message to give,” 

Twittered he, 

So joyous and free; 

“Tl give out my song 

The whole time long, 

And happier make . 
The one who shall take 

Notice of me, 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee!” 


~ 


So he carolled away 
From dawn of day, 

Did he, 

His “ chick-a-dee-dee,” 
Nor took e’en a care 
For his breakfast there, 
Hid away in the dark, 
‘Just under the bark 

Of the tree. 

“ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee! ” 


{ 
| 
| 
f 
} 
When the farmer came ; 
To the end of the lane : 
By the wood, 
He listening stood; ; 
“Tt cheers me to hear ee 
On a cold day drear, — 
That bird’s jolly song, 
As I’m jegging along,” 
Mused he, ‘ 
“That dear chick-a-dee.” 


The child stopped his play 

The songster to stay ; whe 
Cried he, 
“You ’re singing to me! 
I wish you would tell — 
You may just as well — 
What you ’re trying to say, 
As I come this way.” 
“T1l whisper to thee,”’ 
Quote sweet chick-a-dee. 


“T give in the morn 

My very best song, 

You see, 

Because I am free; 

I know not the strife, 
The worry of life ; 

With no care to try, 
Then, why should not I 
Sing ? 

And make the woods ring 
With my chick-a-dee-dee!” 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


BY K. H. 


ESSIE was-nine years old, and as her mother 
said, “a trusty child,” so she often left her to 
take care of the baby when she was busy. 

This summer afternoon, a neighbor who was sick 
had sent for her, and she thought she ought to go, 
so she said to Jessie, “I won’t stay late, and baby 
is fast asleep in his cradle; {f he stirs, jog it a little. 
and he will drop off to sleep again.” ‘ 5 

“I'll take good care of him, mother,” Jessi 
answered. vite 

“T know you will, dear.” 

Jessie read till she was tired of sitting still, 
she looked at the clock. ‘Half past four; mother 
won’t stay later than five; I’ll go to the door an 

iy 
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watch for her.” But first Jessie went to the cradle 
o see if baby was allright. “How soft and sweet 
he sleeps, one little pink ear looks so cunning,” 
hought Jessie, as she looked at him. 

Jessie sat down on the door-step, leaving all the 
doors open, so that she could hear if baby stirred. 
Presently, her sharp ears caught the sound of a 
ustle inside; she jumped up and ran to the cradle, 
Baby was still sleeping sweetly; but there eae 
was a noise,—a long slender insect, or “ bug,” 
Jessie called it, with broad, gauzy wings, was ae 
tering about, bumping his big head against the 
window-pane and then darting across the room 
again. “Ob, why did I leave the door open? 
Mother always tells me to keep af shut, for the flies 
come in; and now this is worse.’ 

\Jessie: knew that it was a “devil’s darning- 
needle,” as the children call the harmless dragon- 
fly. “Oh dear! how wicked it looks, with that 
long, slender tail; how it twists it about! What if 
it should get into my ears? The girls at noe say 
_ they always go for your ears.’ 

Poor little Jessie did not know that the dragon 
fly could do no harm to man or beast, and that it 
does not deserve to be called “devil’s darning- 
“needle” or “horse-stinger,” for it has no sting. 
‘It is, however, a veritable dragon among insects, 
peer it devours multitudes when it only appears to 

e dancing in the sunslrine or darting about in the 
“wight 

Foolish little Jessie rushed over in terror lest the 

‘darning-needle should get at the baby; its little pink 
ear seemed to her to invite the insect to enter. She 
pulled the little blanket over its head, just leaving 
a hole for it to breathe through; then putting both 
hands over her own ears, she watched the dragon- 
: as it bumped about, almost fascinated by “the 
glimmering, glittering flutterer.” 

The baby nestled in its cradle. ‘Oh! what shall 
Ido?” thought Jessie ; “he will wake up, and I shall 
have to take him up, and how can I keep his ears 

and mine covered ?” 

_ The baby began to cry; Jessie jogged the cradle 
~ with ber foot, keeping her hands over her ears; but 
_ the blanket over his head disturbed him, and he 
_ cried lustily. 

_ The dragon-fly was on the window-pane. With 
" one desperate effort, Jessie ran to the window; and 
_ catching the unlucky insect, in a moment she hea it 
safely shut up in an empty stove that was fortu- 
‘ nately in the room. 
By that time baby was screaming, and she ran 
back to the cradle; but as she lifted him, the front 
‘4 ‘door opened, and hee mother came in, saying re- 
ii proachfully, “T didn’t think you would let him get 
_ to erying so hard, Jessie.” 
‘, The little girl said not a word, but she thought to 
herself, “If I had minded mother, and had not left 
: the door open, the darning-needle would not have 
: got in, and I should not have had all this trouble.” 
_ When bedtime came, Jessie went up-stairs as 
usual to her little room, but she could not get to 
4 sleep. The moonlight lay in patches on the floor; 
the house was very still; she counted to a hundred 
and then she tried to count backward, but all the 
A time she was thinking of the poor acunenecdla 
i shut up in the black, gloomy stove. She tried to 
: think of a flock of sheep going one by one over a 


i 


4 


_low stone wall, but all she could see was a harmless 

 dragon-fly ; ; her eyes would not stay shut. “The 

_ darning-needle had done me no harm, — it was only 
, wild to get out doors again ; and how it must suffer! 
Ifa big, strong giant should grab me and shut me 
up in such a horrid place, how would I feel?” 
_ She lay on her little bed, tossing about, her con- 
science accusing her of cruelty to the pvor insect, 
till at last, barefoot and in her nightgown, she crept 
softly downstairs, determined to rescue it. She 
found a lamp in the room below; she managed to 
light it, and then cautiously unlocking and opening 
the front door, she placed the lamp where it would 
shine full into the stove. 


Opening the stove door she found her darning- 
needle asleep, as she hoped; and lifting it gently she 
carried it out of the house and put it on a post: 
How happy she felt as she watched it flutter away ! 
Then she closed the door, and put out the light, 
creeping back to bed as softly as she had left it 
No more worry for little Jessie; she was so happy 
that she fell asleep almost as soon as she had 
“stretched herself out comfortably in bed, saying, 
“Good night, poor darning-needle.” 


YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS, 


A BRAVE DEED. 


“Tuomas, Thomas, Thomas,’’ shrieked a woman, 
standing in the doorway of Rocky Hill Farm. The 
subject of these cries could be seen wearily plodding his 
way over the two-acre lot that separated the farmhouse 
from the fields of waving grain and woodland far be- 
yond, for Rocky Hill Farm, as it was called, was a large 
one, measuring about two hundred acres. 

As soon as Thomas was near enough to be heard, he 
shouted, ‘* What yer want, mother?’ 

“Some of them ‘ere city gents want yer to go up the 
lake with ’em, and show ’em the best place to fish. Per- 
haps they ‘ll give yer a half dollar, Tom; mind yer bring 
it home if they do.” 

He grinned by way of reply, and passed into the house 
to get ready his fishing tackle. 

‘*Said they ’d meet yer daown to the store at one 
o’clock,”’ continued’his mother. 

Tom delighted in these excursions, as the genttemen 
generally had something good to eat, such as sandwiches 
or oranges, and grapes. 

Besides, it was far more pleasant to go fishing than to 
rake hay all day under the boiling sun. He was at the 
store right on time, and found two gentlemen whom he 
had been out with before, and a little girl named Dolly, 
the daughter of one of them. 
a mile they reached the shore of the lake, and Tom drew 
from the bushes a boat generally known as a punt, and 
which is much used among the lakes and rivers of New 
Hampshire, and which Tom kept there for this very 
purpose. 

He took his place at the oars, and they soon reached 
the fishing-ground. While the men were arranging their 
rods Tom threw in a few worms to draw the fish. in a 
few minutes they began to bite lustily, and he was kept 
busy baiting the gentlemen’s hooks. 

Meanwhile, Dolly had been looking over the side of 
the boat and dragging her little hand in the water. All 
of a sudden she stood up, and pointing over the side 
she cried, ‘‘ Turtle, turtle, me see turtle!” As she spoke 
the boat tipped a little, and with a scream she fell into 
the water. 

The father started to jump in after her, but the 
moment Tom heard the scream and saw Dolly sink he 
flung off his jacket and went in head first. 

Opening his eyes as soon as he got under water, he 
saw the child laying on the bottom near a large 
boulder. 

He rose, took a long breath, and dove again. This 
time when he came up he had hold of Dolly’s skirt, and 
one of the men, holding out an oar to him, drew him and 
the child on board. 

The boat was immediately headed for the village, 
and a doctor, who was fortunately at the landing, lend- 
ing his services, the child soon began to show signs of 
returning consciousness. The father was overjoyed, and 
with tears in his eyes he thanked Tom for saving his 
daughter’s life. 

A few days after Dolly and her father had gone back 
to the city, he received a rather heavy package through 
the mail; and when he opened it a little box disclosed a 
handsome gold watch, on the back of which was en- 
grayed: — 

“To the rescuer of my daughter, from Mr. 
dleton,”’ 


Mid- 


HaAroip E. Wescort, eleven years old. 


FLUFFY FAIRHEAD. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Once there was a little body who lived in a white 
‘marble chamber. The marble was thin enough to let in 
a soft light, and on the inside the chamber was lined 
with soft white silk curtains. This room had n't any 
doors or windows, but the little creature was quite con- 


After a walk of about half 


tented. But all the time she was gruwing, till at last she 
became too large to stay in the room much longer. Then 
the little creature grew very restless, and at last she 
called out,“ If there is any one out there, I wish they 
would come and make a door in my room.”’ 

“All right,” called back somebody from above. 

Then somebo(ly gota pick-axe and broke the room open, 
and the little creature got out. Then it was in a room 
which was much larger than the one it had come from, 
but not so pretty. 

There was a big creature near her that she was n’t a bit 
afraid of; indeed she liked the big creature, for it was her 
mother. he cuddled up to her, and they were very 
happy together. 

After a while she heard somebody say, ‘‘ Here’s the 
place, and you may keep her for your own.’ Then 
somebody lifted her mother up and the little body was 
held by a little girl who said, ‘Oh, what a cunning 
chickie! I’m going to name her Fluffy Fairhead.” 

Fluffy was yellow, with black eyes and a black beak, 
which gave her a knowing look; and really she was as 
knowing as she looked. Vor. as she grew older and her 
mother had more chicks, she took them walking, and 
acted as nurse to them till she was old enough to have 
chicks of herown. She had a great many, and was the 
most faithful mother in the hen-yard. She was so fond 
of chickens that she sometimes adopted those that their 
own mothers neglected. 

ConsraANCE CARRUTH, nine years old. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


LEETER-BOXx. 


Answers and letters have been received from 
F.C. C., Harold A. Rich, Adolph Dahl, “ Friend,” 
Lucy B. Bradley, Hendley Callaway. 

TAUNTON, MAss. 

DEAR Epiror, —I have been to the Unitarian Sunday 
School about one year, and take this paper, and like 
the stories very much. JI am seven years old, and have 
worked out Enigma XVII. without help. The answer is, 
“The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers.’’? As this is the 
first one I have made out alone, I thought I would 
send it to you to be published. I think sometime I may 
send one I have made up myself for your paper. 

Your friend, 
Cart Pare Woop. 
WAYLAND, MASs. 

Dear Mr. Epiror, —I here enclose an anagram 
which you may publish if it meets with your approval. 
I have been a reader, for the past four years, of Every 
OrnHEeR SUNDAY, and have worked out some of the 
enigmas and charades published in your paper. I have 
been reading the continued story in the last three num- 
bers, and like it very much, even better than the ones 
that are not continued. 

I am respectfully yours, 
Epirn M. Brapiey. 


BELFAST, ME, 
Eprror oF Every OTHER SUNDAY: 


Drak Str,— I am a girl aged ten years. My aunt 
sends me Every OrHreR SuNnpDAy, and it seems as 
though I could not get along without it. I have solved 
Enigma XVII., and the answer is, “‘ The Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers.” 

Your friend, 
FANNIE M. STEVENS. 


ENIGMA XIX. 


I am composed of twenty-one letters. 

My 16, 4, 12, is what the miller keeps his meal in. 

My 1, 18, 3, is what one most desires to accom- 
plish at a race course. 

My 9, 2, 5, 21, without which the world would 
come to an end. 

My 7, 12, 8, is the last of anything. 

My 1, 18, 3, 15, 11, 1, is what lets the light into a 
house. 

My 6, 10, 8, is a bright color. 

My 17, 18, 2, 12, is what no one could live without. 

My 20, 9, 11, 1, is to shine. 

My 5, 9, 11, 14, 2, 19, 18, is the State which I 
live in. 


My whole is my name. 
A Lovine Reaper 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Words of five letters. 


1. Gains. 4. To step. 
2. Farewell. 5. Heath. 
8. Cropped. 6. Unruly. ° 


The initials and finals make a festival day. 
GENEVIEVE Doran. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Os rena si rarngdue ot rou dstu, 
Os earn si ogd ot nma, 
Nwhe tyud pwsihers wol, “ohtu tums,” 
Eht ouyht sierple, “I nac.” 
Maser, KaTHerine, AND Guy STOUGHTON. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 11. 


Charade V. Man-u-script. 

Gharade VI. Je-ho-ram, 

Enigma XVII. The Tanding. of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 


ANAGRAM. 


In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE 
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GOLDEN ‘WORDS. 


The statutes of the Lord are 


right, 
Rejoicing the heart. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue picture of the Madonna on the first page is 
by a painter now living, Gabriel Max, born in 
Prague, Austria, August 25, 1840. His work is 
chiefly historical and genre. He holds a_high 
rank for talent and hard work. 

The pictures on the inside of this number are 
selfexplanatory, — one showing the main source of 
the river Jordan and the other its exit. 

We print the first instalment of reports from 
Sunday Schools in answer to our questions of last 
week. Those given at this time relate chiefly to 
the reasons for attending Sunday School, and are 
from the Third Church in Dorchester, Rev. F. B. 
Mott, pastor. 

The article entitled “ Incidents 
Washington,” 


in the life of 
which was crowded out-of the last 
number, comes with interest at any time. We 
were pleased to offer the article on Washington’s 
visit to Marblehead and Salem, and in this present 
paper we add some entertaining facts concerning 
our great American. 

Very many will read the article on Rey. Richard 
Metcalf with deep interest; his stories now pub- 
lishing in Every Oruer Suxpat are full of excel- 
lent lessons happily expressed. 

Our readers will recall the pictute of “ Red Gate 
Farm” in number twelve of this paper; the first 
corn-popper, whose history is related by Mrs. Bailey, 


Mies made in the little house represented at the 
eit. 


Every Other Sunday. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


| Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools are invited for this department. Address 
“ Every Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.” | 


Tne following eight answers are from the Sun- 
day School of the Third Religious Society of 
Dorchester (Rev. F. B. Mott, Pastor). : 

Why do I go to Sunday School 4 

“To. learn the way to heaven, to learn to live a 
pure and good life,’to return good for -evil, and to 
‘do unto others as I would that they should do to 
me.’ Of course, these are not all the reasons; but 
they are the principal ones; the others all lead to 
the ones that I have given.” . 

“To please my mother and father, because I like 
my teacher, and to learn all I can about Jesus.” 

“To learn to be good.” 

“To learn to be a good Unitarian.” 

“To educate the moral and religious side of my 
character, and to study the Bible.” 

“To learn about Jesus, and to BY to do right, as 
he did.” 

“To learn about God, sane to ieabe to be kind to 
others.” . 

“To study religious truth myself or Bolp others 
do so in any way that I can.’ 

One remarkable result of this inendieg was ae 
monstrated in a certain class of young men, where 
the replies by some strange coincidence were all 
word for word alike. Although these answers never 
reached us, being suppressed by the teacher, we 
were credibly informed that this absolute conform-~ 
ity of inclination found expression in the condensed 
simplicity of the four following words: ‘‘ To please 
Mrs. Eddy.” : 


Salad 


OUTLOOK. . 


es 


fuE Sunday School connected with the First 
Parish (Groton, Mass.), Rev. Joshua Young, D. D., 
pastor, have formed themselves into a guild with 
the name of the “Guild of the Disciples,” and’ 
adopted: as their rallying’ cry these lines: — 
“ For the cause that lacks assistance, 

For the wrong that needs resistance, 

For man’s future in the distance, 

For the good that we can do.” 


- They hold weekly meetings Sunday evening, and 
conduct all the exercises. ‘These meetings fill the 
usual place of prayer and conference meeting, and 
the pastor of the church feels that they are a great 
assistance to him, and a sign of deepening spiritual 
life in the church, as the young people moved in 
the matter wholly without his solicitation, but not 
without his profound satisfaction and heartfelt 
approval. 
* & # 

Six Lenten lectures on devotional leaders and 
writers will be given in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. These lectures are given under the 
management.of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs, 
assisted by the National Guild Alliance. They are 
free to the public. The hour will be three P.™m., 
Saturdays. Each lecture will be preceded by a 
fifteen-minute devotional service. The object kept 
in mind in these lectures will not be biographical, 
historical, or theological mainly or largely, but to 
furnish a study of Christianity in its leading devo- 
tional phases, with the desire of showing how the 
spiritual life of today can best find expression in 
worship. Dates and subjects :— 


Feb. 25. The Spiritual Life of the Early Church. 
Rev. Howarnv N. Brown. 
Mar. 4. The Spirit of German Mysticism. 
Rev. Lewis G, Wtrson. 


a 11. The Spirit of Spanish Mysticism. 


* ought, therefore, to dominate, ne and consecrate all 


Rev. Francis TUF ANY. . 
‘« 48. The Spiritual Life of the Modern Chureh. 
Rev. Caartes F, Doin. 
«95; The Devotional Literature of England. 
Rey. Francis B. HornBRooKE. 


April 1. The Spiritual Life in some of its American Phases, 
Rev. GrorGr W. Cooke. . 


Ss EANINGS. 


Kate Doveras Wiceix,that bright writer, de- i 
picts the ideal kindergartner:— _ 


Long ago, when I was just beginning the study of 
childhood, and when all its possibilities were rising — 
ae me, “up, up, from glory to glory,”—long ago, 

I Was asked to give what I considered the qualifications 
of an ideal kindergartner. My answer was as follows, — 
brief perhaps, but certainly comprehensive: — 

“The music of Saint Cecilia. 

“The art of Raphael. 

_“The dramatic genius of Rachel. 

“The administrative ability of Cromwell. + Ak 

“The wisdom of Solomon. “ (ihe 

“The meekness of Moses. 

“The patience of Job.” 

_ Twelve years’ experience with children has not lowered 
my ideals one whit, nor led me to deem superfluous any 
of these qualifications; in fact, I should make the list a 
little longer were I to write it now, and should 
perhaps; the prudence of Franklin, the inventive poi 
of Edison, and the talent for snip aaa of as 
Troubadours. 

* & & t 

Dr. J. M. Grecory thus speaks of the over of 
the Sunday School:—_ 

The Sunday School ought to be the best and 1 
suecéssful of all schools, because it is openly, Pee; 
fearlessly religious. The whole moral and relig 
nature of the child is open to its work. Its eduea 


other education. 

Through the Sunday Schack Christianity is free to 
pour its faith into all other soheetne Standing as it does 
on the moral and social hill-top of the week, it should be 
able to throw its light along all the path of te beg 
daily work and studies. 

So soon as the Sunday’ School becomes sinete usage 
and skilful enough in its teachings, it will color a 
control all learning with its own higher ideas and hopes. — 
The true interests of mankind, as well as the prog 
and final success of Christianity itself, demand that. this 
shall be done. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Jusr published by the Unitarian Sunday-Sehool_ 
Society, a short Concert Exercise for Easter, en- 
titled “The Crocus Sisters,” by Kate L. Brown. 
This consists of recitations for nine or twelve child- 
ren, with music. Price per copy (a half sheet 
leaflet), 5 cents. 

W.C. Gannerr’s “ Channing, and the Unitarian 
Movement in America,” has been out of print for 
some time. An edition has been printed specially 
for the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, to supply 
Alliance Branches, Unity Clubs, and classes of study. 
Price 15 cents per copy ; $1.25 per dozen. 


EVERY OTH ER SUNDAY. | 


THE uniform subseription price of Every O 
SuNpaY is forty cents a year; but subscribers res 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty ¢ 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Sch 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their “copies i 
the package sent to their schools. 
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